














Charivaria 


LavAL is Chief of Government, Foreign Minister, Home 
Minister and Minister of Information. Four exes will mark 
the spot he will ultimately be on. 


°o ° 


Nazi spokesmen have recently been reaffirming Germany’s 
friendly feelings towards Japan, but it is felt in Tokyo that 
the FUEHRER is too busy for this to constitute a real threat. 


° ° 


Hit er recently consulted 
an Italian astrologer. Ap- 
parently the FUEHRER has 
lost faith in Mein Kampf. 


°o ° 


A Dulwich man has had 
150 pictures rejected by 
the Royal Academy. Few 
painters receive such con- 
tinued encouragement to 
continue their artistic careers. 

















° ° 


“T drink only water,” says 
a correspondent in a con- 
temporary, ‘and I am a vegetarian, a teetotaller and a 
non-smoker.” In our opinion he should send an annual 
subscription to Sir Krvcstey Woop in lieu of. 


° °o 


In a recent radio speech Dr. GoEBBELS reminded the 
Germans that they don’t seem to realize what the FUEHRER 
has done for them. Of course that’s 
the secret of HITLER’s success. 


° ° 


“About a year ago I had bad nerves, 
and after taking your —— Tablets I 
shall never be without them. 

You are at liberty to use this letter 
as a testimonial.”—Advertisement. 


We-e-ell . . . 


° ° 


Hitter paid a flying visit to 
Berlin last week. His journey was 
so rapid that he arrived practically 
on the heels of his intuition. 





m 
- 


By a new order there will be no frills on nightgowns, 
pyjamas, slips, bed-jackets and, we understand, lamb 
cutlets. 


° ° 
A burglar who broke into a Herts house had a supper of 
tongue, chocolate biscuits, whisky and port. His haul in 
money was only 2s. 7d. The 
householder was lucky to have 
had that much left. G 


° ° 





In Berlin military circles it is 
beginning to be thought that 
there is a risk of HITLER’s 
spring offensive clashing with 
an early winter. 


°o ° 


Lavat has had many narrow 
escapes, says a writer. But 
judging by his photographs he 
has never had a really close 
shave. 





° ° 
The Germans have forbidden entry and exit in the Narvik 


district. Still, regulations are quite liable to be broken, as 
they were at St. Nazaire and Boulogne. 


°o ° 


The whole of a park near London has been planted with 
vegetables with the exception of one cricket ground. At a 
recent match there was some bitter barracking from the 

players directed against spectators 
standing on their onion seedlings. 


° ° 


“Five To Figut ror GLascow SEAT” 


Daily Mail. 
We’d rather walk. 


° ° 


GOERING was not present at 
HITLER’s birthday party. A pity. 
It could have been arranged for 
the Field Marshal to go for a 
sharp sprint and then return to the 
festivities to blow out the fifty-three 
candles on the cake with one puff. 
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Visit to a Ship 


our gallant barques that plough the main and protect 

our life-lines from the ruthless enemy. I wanted to 
hear from the very lips of the great bronze-bearded Vikings 
who manned it some of the mysteries of the deep, and listen 
to their tales of adventure in fog, wind, hail, tempest and 
sun. I felt also that I should like one of these Vikings to 
make a photograph of me standing in some conspicuous 
piece of the craft, wearing a life-belt and a well-worn 
pullover, with my hair blowing like theirs in the ocean 
wind, and smiling like them a sea-going smile. 

Fortunately the opportunity of visiting just one of this 
kind of vessel came my way. A friend of mine who sails 
the unharvested sea, shepherding our merchantmen, was 
at a nameless port and called on me carrying a little 
suitcase full of things from far-off lands. 

He had no parrot, which was a disappointment to me. 
He is the —— officer on the ; 

“Take the train_at a certain number of hours to Dash,” 
he said, “and change for Blank; then change again for 
Washout and ask your way, and I will be waiting 
for you.” 


| THOUGHT I would like to go down and see one of 





The wild journey passed without incident. 

When we had reached the gate and I had shown the 
policeman my ration-books and clothes coupons, and 
apologized and put them back in my pocket and shown 
him my identity card and a season ticket for the Royal 
Academy that had got inside it, we began to proceed along 
a number of hard dry platforms intersected by pieces of 
soft wet water which had what I supposed to be boats in 
them; but we had not gone many yards before my friend 
said ‘‘ Don’t look to the left here. Look hard to the right, 
because there’s something very secret you’re not supposed 
to see.” 

I did as he told me for several seconds, and got up and 
dusted my coat and trousers with my handkerchief. 

“Didn’t you notice that rope?” he said. 

“T thought perhaps it was a secret one,” I said. 

At last we came to a place where there were three ships 
one behind another. 

“Which is yours?” I asked. 

“The first one.” 

“The others have much more paint on than yours.” 

“We shall change all that before we go away.” 

“Your ship is leaning a bit to one side,” I said. “‘Have 
you noticed it?” 

“Yes.” ‘ 

We went up a thing and down a thing and over an 
obstacle and along a passage. 

“Mind your head,” he stated. 

“T have,” I said. 

We descended some stairs. 

“Ts this the dining-parlour?” I asked. 

“More or less. Have a sherry.” 

Two other officers came in. Both of them, like my 
friend, had big bronze beards. One came from , the 
other from 

“Have a sherry,” said the first. 

“T’ve hardly had time to have this one.” 

“Drink it up and have another.” 

I did so. 

“Drink it up,” said the second, ‘‘and have another.” 

They seemed to be men of one idea. It must have been 
something to do with the sea. 











“T should like to go upstairs now,” I said, “‘and examine 
the superstructure of the vessel.” 

We ascended. I saw something near the middle. 

“What’s all that?” I said. = ~ 

“It’s pretty secret really.” 

I went up to one end of the brigantine. 

“What’s that thing?” I asked. 

They explained. 

I went back to the other end. 

“Don’t tell me what that is,” I said. ‘‘I believe I know. 
It’s a gun.” 

“Absolutely right.” 

“Has it hit anything?” 

“Once or twice.” 

I went up to it and patted it gently. 

“And surely,” I said, “that’s another. How does that 
one go off?” 

They explained. 

“Have you got a camera?” I asked. “I want to be 
taken standing in front of you all with my hair 4 

They said the light was not very good. Besides it was 
time to be having a bit of food. 

We went downstairs again. 

A man came in and brought us some soup. Owing to the 
way the ship leaned the soup nearly came over the edge 
of the soup-plate. 

“Do you have much soup in a rough sea?” I asked. 

“Not a lot.” 

Food was brought in. Also beer. There seemed to be a 
good deal of both. I noticed that the parlour walls were 
decorated with pictures of ladies rather lightly attired, 
and that a lot of pipes seemed to run through the ceiling. 
They asked me what were the best books to read and the 
best shows to see. This seemed to be getting me nowhere. 

“Tell me some sagas of the sea,” I said. ‘‘Tell me about 
your brushes with the wolf-packs of the deep and the 
vultures of the sky.” 

“Have a liqueur,” they said, “and a cigar.” 

“All right.” 

They told me one or two things. 

“Ts all that secret?” I asked. 

“All but the adjectives,” they confessed. 

“Those are all secret too as far as my paper is concerned,” 
I said. “But you did really get into a of 
—— on your last —— trip to e 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Well, thanks awfully, and so long. I must be getting 
back to my hotel now.” 

“You'd better have a guide. It’s nearly dark.” 




















The policeman at the gate said he was tired of my ration- 
books and didn’t care whether I ever wore any clothes or 
saw any pictures again. But I was glad to have a chance 
of telling the world a little of the life of our far-flung 
mariners on the rolling billows and to have shared with 
them, if only for a few hours, the incidents of their rough 
and hardy living. 


This is the only description of this particular ship which 
has ever been printed without being previously submitted 
to the Censor, and for the sake of greater safety I have 
avoided the use of nearly all technical phrases that might 
assist the enemy. EVoE. 
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BATTLE SCHOLARS 
Both together. “Call yourself a soldier!” 












F corse you can’t realy come to 

it becorse it’s over, but the 

above was the best tittle I 

cuold think of, the other two being 

(1) “Our Raffel” and (2) ‘We Hold a 

Raffel,” wich you’ve got to admit are 

dull. Mind you, I’m not saying the one 

I’ve put is good, but, well, I cuoldn’t 
think of anything else. 

Now if you read my last artickle, you 
mightn’t of, but don’t forget some do, 
well, anyhow, it was about how we did 
a Branes Trust on behoof, as they 
say, of a poor old man with seventeen 
children, meaning to give him all the 
money we got from the audiance, but 
as it turned out there wasn’t any 
audiance, there wasn’t any money 
iether, so you might call it a wash-out. 
Of corse, as we’d razed the old man’s 
hopes, 


“So that he held his breth in bate, 
And hoped for six bob, if not eiht,” 


Green and I gave him two-and-tup- 
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“Come to Our Raffel” 


(By Smith Minor) 


pence of our own, wich was all we had, 
but that wasn’t much for seventeen 
children, and so for severel nights I 
kept on waking up and wondering if 
they were having enoufh for breckfast, 
you know, like one dose, till one 
morning Green said to me, 

“What’s the matter, you look like 
an oul with a toothake.” ~ 

“Do ouls have teath?” I said. 

*T don’t know,” he said. 

“Then how do you know they can 
have a toothake?”’ I said. 

“All right,” he said, “‘then you look 
like an oul wuold look like if, being 
able to have a toothake, it had one.” 

“Do 1?” I said. 

ves,” he said, “so why?” 

“TI keap on thinking of that 2/2 we 
gave Old Nosey,” I said.* 

“Do you mean you want your half 
back?” he said. 





* You call poeple that who have big noses, 
and the old man had. Auther. 
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“No,” I said, ‘““I mean I wish it had 
been more, why, amoung seventeen 
children it only works out at about 
three-farthings each, and what’s that 
spread over, say, a year?” 

“A farthing every four months,” 
he said. 

“There you are,” I said. 

“Well, it’s not our fawlt,” he said. 

“T grant that,” I said, “and I didn’t 
mean anyone cuold blame us, but I 
keap on wondering if there isn’t some- 
thing else we cuold do to raze some 
more.” 

“What?” he said. 

“That’s what I keap on wondering,” 
I said. 

“Oh,” he said. 
raffel ?” 

If the gentel reader is a new one, 
then he or she will be surprized at the 
quickness of Green, but if he or she is 
not, then he or she will know that when 
it comes to brane-waves Green is 
faster than a sneaze, in fact, there’s 


“Well, why not a 
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no one to beat him. Once when we 
were all trying to think what to give 
the Maths Master for a Weding 
Present, it was Green who came out 
with a pepper-pot, he (the Maths 
Master) being knicknamed Old Pepper 
throuh being peppery. 

“My hat,” I said, not then but now, 
“‘of corse, a raffel! That ouht to raze 
a lot.” 

“Yes, and I think we ouht to take 
the first 2/2 to pay ourselves back,” 
he said. 

That was another brane-wave, but 
after thinking it over, I said, - 

‘““Wuold it be fare?” 

“Who is going to give the thing that 
's going to be raffeled?” he said. 

“Well, I supose it will be one of 
us,” I said. 

“Then it will be fare,” he said. 

“T see what you mean,” I said. 

The next thing was to deside what 
the thing was to be, and that wasn’t 
so easy. You see, at first we only thort 
of things we didn’t want, but after 
rowting them out we found that 
nobody else wuold want them iether. 
So then we had to think of things we 
wanted a little, but not much, and 
these were, i.e.:— 

(1) A copy of Robinson Crusoe, not 
bad, but with pages 53 to 58 missing. 

(2) A very large pichure of those 
two famous film stars, Mr. Laurrel 
and Mr. Hardy. 

(3) A white mouse’s skin. 

(4) A cuewrious stone with a face 
like George Robey’s, we’d stuck on 
eyebrows. 

(5) Four old tennis balls, but mind 
you, three cuold:still bownce. 

(6) A trick box. You had to know 
how to open it, and we didn’t. 

(7) Hall Cane’s ortografh. 

When we’d got them all together to 
deside wich to raffel, they didn’t seam 
quite st bonne as when we'd thort of 
them, and, to be honest, we felt a bit 
- dowbtful. 

“T don’t believe any of these wuold 
fetch more than a bob,” said Green, 
“not at a hapenny a ticket.” 

“Not even George Robey?” I said. 

“T dowbt it,” he said. 

“Then we'll have to raffel something 
we realy do want,” I said. 

“No, I’ve got a better idea,” he said. 
“These things wuold stand no earthly 
by themselves, but supose we pile in 
the lot?” 

“Green, old man,” I said, ““you’ve 
said it.” 

“Smith, old boy,” 
‘““you’ve anwsered it.” 
So that was setled. 

Well, the next thing was the Notise, 
and Green left this to me, I being 
farely good at them, or, at least, 


said Green, 
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better than him. We stuck it up on the 
board, and it went like this, i.e.:— 
! COME TO OUR RAFFEL ! 


Drawer a Card, 
And If You Are Lucky 
You Will Get— 


One of these Seven Things? 
ALL!! 
3d. a Drawer 


In Aid of Old Man 
With 17 Children! 


Drawer Saturday 
Wet or Fine 


Donation Box for 
EXTRA GENAROSITY 


Nay. 


Green said it was the hotest notise 
I’d ever done, but mind you, you may 
not agree with him. Anyhow, we 
stuck it on the board, like I said, with 
a pack of cards and a box with a slit 
on a table, the box had the slit not the 
table, and poeple had to put a hapenny 
in the slit for evary card they took, we 
trusted them, with the extra genarosity 





“A THOUSAND 
THANKS ” 


xs THOUSAND thanks, the 
men and myself are most 
grateful to you. There are still 
, bitter East winds blowing in the 
bleak places where the guns are, 
and the woollies are much 
appreciated.” 


Letters of appreciation reach 
us from many directions, express- 
ing the gratitude of the Fighting 
Forces, of the bombed and 
homeless, of the hospitals and 
many others who benefit by gifts 
from the PUNCH COMFORTS 
FUND: These gifts are only 
made possible by your generosity 
and contributions. Please help 
us to help those on whose 
courage and unceasing efforts so 
much of our liberty depends. 


If you have helped us with 
contributions already will you 
please help again? If this is your 
first introduction to the Fund 
will you please become a sub- 
scriber? Donations will be 
gratefully acknowledged by Mr. 
Punch at PUNCH COMFORTS 
FUND, 10 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C.4. 
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if they felt like it, and then we were 
going to drawer a card from another 
pack, the first one being gone, and the 
person who had the card from the first 
pack that we drew from the second 
pack, or at least one like it, it cuoldn’t 
be the same, well, anyway, he wuold 
get the seven things, they being on the 
table, too, to egge poeple on. 

Note.—If you don’t understand this 
the first time you read it, I think you 
will the second, thuogh Green thinks 
not. End of note. 

Well, then we went away, coming 
back de temps @ temps, as they say 
en France, to shake the box. Up to the 
end of the first day there wasn’t 
anything to shake, so we added a 
pichure of Miss Shirley Temple that 
Green had one week and I had the 
next to make the Things up to eiht, 
mind you, we’re not mooney about 
Miss Temple, but, well; one rather 
likes her. 

Next day, when we shook the box, 
it ratled, and by the afternoon it made 
quite a noise, and the pack of cards 


“Wich when ’twas full did us depress 
Now rapedly grew less and less,” 


till on the morning of the Saturday 
there wasn’t one left!! 

“My hat,” I said. 

‘Mine, too,” said Green. 

“Shuoldn’t we start another pack ?” 
I said. 

“We can’t,” said Green, “‘becorse if, 
say, we drawer the King of Spades, 
then two poeple wuold have a King of 
Spades, and both want the eiht things.” 

“T see what you mean,” I said. 

And now the reader will want to 
know what hapened when we came to 
the Drawer itself. I will tell him or 
her. There was a big croud, everyone 
turning up, of corse, and Green got on 
the table, and said, he being good at 
speaches, “I pernownce the Raffel 
open,” and then I drew a card, and it 
was the Four of Clubs. And the Four 
of Clubs was a card we’d taken for the 
old man with the seventeen children. 

When they’d all gone away again, 
a bit disgustid, one had to admit, 
Green and I opened the box, and 
found there hadn’t been any Extra 
Genarosity. This ment that the 52 
hapennies = exacktly the 2/2 we’d 
desided to pay ourselves back with 
first, so what were we to do? 

“T think he ouht to have it,” said 
Green. 

“He’s got the eiht things,” I said. 

“Yes,” he said, “but you can’t have 
a stone with a face like George Robey 
for breckfast.” 

“T see what you mean,” I said. 

Note.—I’ve just looked it up, and 
ouls don’t have teath. 
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Ode on the Names of Stars 


Are not sufficient for the cosmic flames. 
The Arab steered his course across the sand 
Keeping Achernar on his starboard hand. 
He held his camel’s head 
On Skat or Tarazed. 
He fed his camel and lay down to rest 
When Alpheratz was bearing North by West. 
When Nath no more was seen 
He knew the corn was green: 
When Nath was seen again 
He cut the golden grain. 
He knew Mizar, 
He knew Alshain, 
And Sadalsund, the lucky star, 
That brought soft rain. 
He knew Mirzam and Alnilam, 
The pearly string, 
He knew Melkalinan, 
Aldebaran, 
And Sheratan, 
The star of Spring. 
But what is Alpheratz to you and me, 
Diphda the Frog, or Deneb Algedi ? 
I cannot summon interest in Skat, 
In Phact, or Saiph, or Chaph, or Sulaphat. 
In vain Alphacca twinkles up and down, 
“The brightest pearl in Ariadne’s crown.” 
I do not know her. I should not complain 
If Fomalhaut was never seen again. 


ET us rename the stars. The ancient names 


And then, up there 
There are too many animals, I swear. 
Why all these Goats, Sheep, Scorpions, and Dogs, 
These Beaks of Hens, and Fish’s Mouths, and Frogs ? 
Are these fit signs for such a sight, 
The million torches of the night, 
To which poor men 
Turn now and then 
For Light ? 
We must have nobler-sounding stars 
To man the heavenly deck. 
These are more fit for cocktail-bars— 
Indeed, there is a star called Horse’s Neck. 


We might keep Sirius, Capella too, 
Virgo and Vega, beacon brave and blue, 
Castor and Pollux—these are names we know; 
But Betelgeuse and Benetnasch must go. 
And even then, maybe, there’s too much Rome: 
Let us have stars that make us feel at home! 
Instead of Draco, Drake— 
A Seaman for a Snake. 
Nay, let the seamen take 
Orion’s square, 
For that’s a signal sailors know most weil, 
And every star in it a tale should tell— 
Beatty for Betelgeuse—Harwood for Rigel— 
Nelson for Saiph—and as for Alnilam, 
Well, why not Vian, Hawke or Cunningham ? 
There’s room for eight or nine good admirals there. 
The Army too should have its heavenly pitch. 
I know not which, 


But they might go 
To Scorpio, 

Where red Antares, giant of the stars, 
Defies red Mars. 


Aye, there must be more Britain in the sky. 
I can’t think why 

The Senior Constellation, 

Absurdly called The Bear, 
Circling without cessation 
; In British air, 
Should not be owrs—the Seven Stars that keep 
Their nightly watch while Britons sleep, 
Nor ever sneak away into the south, 
Like the Crow’s Whiskers or the Fish’s Mouth ! 
Great Bear? Great Bear ? I here and now proclaim— 
Great Britain is the constellation’s name: 
And all the Seven shall carry round the Pole 
The blazing name of some great English soul: 
Shakespeare, Elizabeth, Milton, whom you will— 
Churchill, maybe, for we have great men still. 
Mind you, I’d not expel 
All other nations. 
America shall swell 
The League of Constellations— 
We'll give her Aquila, with grand Altair. 
Russia shall fly 
Her Sickle in the sky— 
Look, does not Leo hang a sickle there ? 
She shall have, too, 
Fair Ursa Minor, who 
Is much more like a Hammer than a Bear. 
Draco for China—thus these four shall lie 
In noble line across the Northern sky. 
Lyra, with lovely Vega, to France I give, 
For France will live. 
Aye, you shall see 
The names of all the free 
Flame in the firmament of Peace— 
Though I know not 
What star we’ve got 
That’s bright enough for Greece. 

Even the Wops, 

When all this nonsense stops, 

May flicker, I dare say, 

In some dim corner of the Milky Way. 
But not one Hun, and not one Jap 
(Much as I love a hostile chap)— 

Not for a long, long day! 


And above all shall shine 
New stars, a splendid line, 
For some whose claim 

None will deny 
To have their name 
Always on high— 
The boys who fly, 
And fight, and die, 
To keep the heavens clean, 
Bader and Kain, 
Cliff, Malan, Finucane, 
With all their golden brothers 
Who will be or have been. 
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So will our children, heavenward gazing, 
See more than we have seen, 

See more than beacons coldly blazing 
With names that nothing mean— 

The soul of man forever striving 
To break the bars— 

The noblest work of God’s contriving. 
Christen the stars! A. P. H. 


{e] ° 
Fan Dance 


Wie if we can’t turn the pipes off,” said the 
first diarist discontentedly, ‘‘there’s only one thing 
for it. It’s stifling in here. We must have the fan.” 

He took a packet of cigarettes and a book of matches 
from the pocket of his coat and tossed them on to his desk, 
and then went and hung up his coat in the corner. 

The second diarist was already seated at the other 
desk. He did not look up from the paper on which he 
was scribbling as he said ‘‘Oh, hell, not that.” 

‘Well it has to come sooner or later,” said the first, 
walking to the door and looking up at the electric fan, 
which was set in the wall above it. “And maybe if we start 
now we'll be free of the electricians by the summer. How 
are you off for stuff?” 

“Terrible,” said the second diarist. “Once that fan has 
been set in motion one is never free of the electricians.” 

“T hope you’ve got a good lead. I, haven’t anything 
that would do to lead.” 

“What I want is a picture,” said the second diarist. 
“The evening-paper public doesn’t care what leads the 
diary so long as there’s a picture by the side of it.” He 
picked up his telephone and demanded in a sad uninterested 
tone: “Picture library, please.” 

A pause. The first diarist reached up and unscrewed the 
dull-filament bulb that was the resistance of the fan, bent 
to retrieve the little pad of tinfoil that fell out as he did so, 
and then put them both back. 

“T suppose this tinfoil hasn’t been renewed since there 
ceased to be any in cigarette-packets,” he observed. “I 
wonder what we shall do when. “ 

The second diarist said into the telephone without any 
preface: “I want Mrs. Gregory Clandestine, C-l-a-n-d-e-s- 
t-i-n-e, wife of this fellow that... Yes. Yes. No, the 
wife. Right.” ‘ 

He hung up, as the first diarist switched on the fan. 
It was picking up speed in a somewhat rickety manner 
when the door opened and a boy put his head in @d said 
“Anybody been ringin’ any saddle-and-harness ers in 
South Shields?” 

A pause. The boy hastily withdrew after examining their 
expressions. The second diarist’s telephone-bell rang and 
he picked up the receiver. 

“Yes? . Oh. Oh, all right. 
want. Thanks.” 

He hung up. “They haven’t got his wife,” he said. 

“Whose ?” 

“This fellow with the idea for powdered petrol.” 

“Powdered what? What petrol?” 

“It’s in this morning’s papers. I admit it’s crazy, but 
he might have a pretty wife. And we need a picture.” 

“He might have a daughter in the A.T.S.” suggested the 
first diarist. 

“Not a hope.” 

A man in blue overalls, carrying a bag, came in and stood 
looking up at the fan. 





No, it’s the woman I 
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“Ha!” said the first diarist, who had gone to his own 
desk. “T thought so. As soon as one turns that damn 
thing on the electricians know it by instinct.” 

“T would rather be too warm,” said the second, “than 
have the room infested with electricians.” 

The man in the overalls leaned out of the door and 
dragged in some folding steps, which he propped up and 
began to mount with a dedicated expression. The two 
diarists watched him suspiciously as he unscrewed the 
resistance, examined it, came down the steps and-took it 
out of the door. The first diarist went and picked up the 
pad of tinfoil and pocketed it and then stood looking 
calculatingly up at the fan; which was now whirring 
strongly. 

“A thought strikes me,” he said. 

“T know,” said the other. “Times have changed since 
that fan was switched on last. It is now a punishable 
offence to waste paper.” 

The first diarist frowned. ‘I don’t see,” he said, ‘why 
my very sensible habit of occasionally relieving nervous 
tension and helping the processes of thought by throwing 
rolled-up balls of paper through this fan into the 
corridor. ig 

“where they are trodden on by the loam-caked feet 
of passing reporters——” 

“Oh, well, I suppose you’re right,” the first diarist said 
unwillingly. He reached up and switched off the fan. 
“T admit it isn’t as hot as all that.” 

“If you want to get rid of your surplus energy,” said 
the second diarist, “find me a picture.” 

“You'd better use one of the man himself.” 

“Daring,” said the second diarist, “but as far as I can 
see inevitable.” He picked up the telephone and said even 
more sadly than before: “Picture library, please.” 

He hung up. In the ensuing pause the electrician looked 
in, folded his steps, and silently stole away. R. M. 
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The 


Trade Experiments. 


: FFICIENCY,” said the ships’ 

store merchant’s runner, sip- 

ping his beer thoughtfully, “is 

very interesting if you ’ave the time 

to give to it. We-.’ad it in the firm once 

and I was quite sorry when we ’ad to 
give it up. 

“Tt was just after the old guv’nor 
died. Young Mr. ’Arold, ’aving been 
to all the big colleges and.through all 
the best examinations, was keen on 
bringing new ideas into the business. 
"E met an efficiency expert called 
Gimble at some business dinner and ’e 
’ired ’im to bring our way of working 
into line with modern ideas. 

“°E told me to take Mr. Gimble 
round and show ’im ’ow we worked so 
as ’e could see where we were wrong. 

“*Well,’ I says to Mr. Gimble, ‘we 
can start ’ere. ’Ere’s the order for the 
Mary Fancy—deck and engine stores 
and cabin ’ardware. She’s lying at 
Trimmer’s Wharf and gets orf on 
to-morrow night’s tide. You show me 
‘ow to do it efficient and I’m willing 
to learn.’ 

““No,’ ’e says, ‘you let me see you 
doing it ordinary and I'll show you the 
difference.’ 

““TIn that case,’ I says, ‘we'll go 
over to Joe and sort out the stock and 
specials and get ’is boy .to copy it out, 
- and then while ’e’s getting out the 
stock and Jim’s ordering up the 
specials I’ll slip down to the ship and 
pass the time of day and settle the 
queries.’ 

“That made Mr. Gimble cluck a 
good deal. ‘It ain’t efficient,’ ’e said. 
*‘Ain’t you got no system of internal 
communication ?’ 

“*Well,’ I says, ‘there ’s the speaking- 
tube; but it means Joe going down to 
the basement to answer it.’ 

“Joe and me got to talking over 
whether plain eyebolts would do for 
collar eyebolts in a size ’e’d run out of. 
It seemed to make Mr. Gimble cluck 
more than ever. 

“°Ow do you know you’ve run out 
of stock of them eyebolts?’ ’e says at 
last, chipping in. 

““Why, because I took the last of 
them out of the bin yesterday,’ says 
Joe. 

““Ain’t you got no card-system, 
then?’ asks Gimble. 

““No,’ says Joe, ‘and I can’t say 
I’ve ever known the ships call for such 
a thing.’ 

“Gimble explains what a card- 
system is. ‘Don’t you see?’ ’e says— 
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‘if you ’ad one of them you’d be able 
to tell right away from the card that 
you was out of stock, without ’aving 
to remember.’ 

““Yes,’ says Joe, ‘it would be 
‘andy. But I’d ‘ave a ell of a job at 
first to forget that I took the last of 
them out yesterday.’ 

“After ’e’d made Joe promise to 
try taking the stock out in alphabetical 
order ’e went over to Jim and taught 
"im the proper words to use when 
ordering over the telephone. Jim tried 
it out then and there on a little man 
who makes a special pattern pf coal- 
basket for us. It might ’ave gorn 
better if this chap ’adn’t made Jim 
mad by pretending ’e thought ’e was 
Lord Lonsdale, and promising ’im that 
we'd ’ave our baskets as soon as ‘e’d 
finished the Buckingham Palace lot. 
When Jim insisted on ’im quoting for 
them delivered free of all charges into 
our warehouse ’e stuck the price up 
three bob apiece more than we’d ever 
paid before because ’e said all ’is 
footmen were crying their ’earts out 
for new trousers. 

“On the way down to the ship Mr. 
Gimble told me ’ow important it was 
to educate the customer and what ’e 
called ingratiate ‘im at the same time. 
When we got aboard ’e talked for a 
long time very persuasive about what 
a good time it was to buy a lot of 
stores with prices so low, until the 
Chief Officer, who’d ’ad a ’eavy night, 
advised me to take my bumboatman 
friend ashore in case ’e got blamed for 
it if ’e ’appened to fall into the cut. 
On the way back Gimble said it might 
be better to get the efficiency going 
properly first at the warehouse end. 

“When we got back we found Jim 
’adn’t got on very well. It seemed ’e’d 
got as far as ’alliards before ’e’d 
noticed that ’e’d put ’ammers in 
amongst the As, and so ’e’d ’ad to 
start all over again. Mr. Gimble said 
it would be easier when we’d changed 
all the shelves and bins over into 
alphabetical order too. 

“It went on for six or eight weeks. 
As it ’appened we were slack at the 
time, but all the different kinds of 
efficiency Gimble thought of kept the 
overtime up nicely, and the staff were 
quite disappointed when Mr. ’Arold 
woke up to what was ’appening and 
put us back to the old ways. 

“A lot of the special stationery and 
cards Mr. Gimble ’ad ’ad printed for 
us came in very ’andy for packing 
crockery.” A. M. C. 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 


supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this 
paper should not be taken as an indication that they 
are necessarily available for export. 
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The Hut 


YMPSON and myself (having 
been accepted as commission 
candidates before stripes were 

essential) are the only members, of 
our O.C.T.U. who have never held 
non-commissioned rank. Our com- 
panions in pip-hunting are C.S.M.s, 
sergeants, corporals, and __lance- 
corporals, and Sympson says that it is 
cruel of the authorities to make such 
men do “conservancy” in the hut, 
just as if they were ordinary privates 
or sappers. His idea, of course, is that 
if they were excused such menial work, 
we would also be excused. 

“My idea,” he told our O.C., “is 
that we should have batmen. The 
right use of a batman is an art that 
we should certainly acquire before we 
are granted commissions. Even half 
a batman or a quarter of a batman 
would do.” 

The idea failed to raise any 
enthusiasm in the breast of Major 
Bewlay, and we still do our own 
work. Sympson, bravely accepting 
the inevitable, offered to organize the 
fatigue rota. 

“T know it may seem wrong for a 
mere ex-sapper to take on the job,” 
he said ingenuously, “but you fellows 
have all had plenty of practice at 
organization, and that is just what I 
need.” 

He persuaded Cadet Lowen, who is 
a mild little man who used to be in the 
timber trade, to act as his secretary, 
and prepared 2 complicated roster of 
fatigues. 

“Tt is quite simple,” he said when he 
stuck it up on the wall. “On the left 
are a series of letters, A, B, C, etc., 
each of which represents a fatigue; 
‘J,’ for instance, means emptying and 
refilling fire- buckets. Against these 
letters are numbers, and each number 
represents a Cadet. The numbers along 
the top are dates. It is worked out 
so that everybody does something 
different almost every day, variety, as 
we are told, being the spice of life. 
Cadet Beech, for instance, helps dry- 
scrub the floor on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, but before he has time to 
get bored with dry-scrubbing he finds 
himself diverted, on Thursday, to 
windows. On Friday the kaleidoscope 
changes again, and he blacks the stove.” 

It worked moderately well, although 
Cadet Bishop and Cadet Bradbery 
and Cadet Donovan all emptied the 
fire- buckets on one particular morn- 
ing owing to getting dates mixed up 
with serial numbers. Then Cadet 


. Bachelor, who had had a long run of 
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On and after April 12th, 1942, any six or more persons waiting for a bus at a stopping-place 
shall form and keep a queue or line of not more than two abreast on the footway. 
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dry-scrubbing, looked in a puzzled 
way at the list. 

‘““What’s your own fatigue to-day ?” 
he asked Sympson. 

“Are you suggesting,” said Sympson 
with a pained look, “that I am dodging 
my duty?” 

“Not at all,” said Cadet Bachelor, 
“but I can’t understand this wretched 
chart of yours, and I just wondered.” 

“T might,” said Sympson, “have 
dodged a job altogether on the grounds 
that I was wearing out my brain 
organizing the rota, but I should have 
considered that unscrupulous. If you 


look carefully you will see that I am 
on mat-shaking. The mats outside the 
door have to be shaken daily, naturally. 
It is a job that requires skill and 
delicacy, otherwise one covers oneself 
with dust.” 

A few mornings later, seeing 
Sympson lying in bed, somebody else 
asked him what his job was, and it 
appeared he had again come round to 
mat-shaking. On the third occasion of 
this happening Cadet Bachelor went 
outside and said that we would wait 
until Sympson came out, and see 
whether he really did shake the mats. 





He discovered that there were no 
mats. Sympson had lent them (at a 
rent of two cigarettes a day) to the 
next hut, which had no mats, persuad- 
ing the inmates that the possession of 
mats would lead to less dirt having to 
be dry-scrubbed from their floor. 


°o °o 


“Each person entitled to clothing coupons 
will receive before June 1 a clothing ration 
book with a sheet of coupons to be used for 
fuel.” —Evening Paper. 


Got a match ? 
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“Two great sustained chords usher in restless figures which soon develop into a scherzo movement of the utmost agitation. 
Twice is the music interrupted by a momentary calm only to resume again with renewed intensity. The earlier agitato is 


then repeated and leads to a remarkable coda. A frenzied repetition of chords is followed by a wild chromatic scale, ending 


with dramatic abruptness.” 


Somewhere in Scotland 


ERE are the very mountains 
My kilted forbears knew; 
Here, in this self-same heather, 
They ravaged, plundered, slew; 
Here was The Glen—-their Homeland— 
Taken and held by force, 
And here their last descendant 
Has landed on a Course. 


Where Iain Dubh the outlaw 
Lay hid for forty days, 
Where Iain Mor the hunter 
Fought seventeen Macraes, 
Where Iain Og the fearless 
First fleshed his dread claymore, 
Second-Lieutenant Iain 
Is practising for war. 


The ben I scaled this morning 
(Off which I nearly fell), 

The corrie that I crawled through, 
Knew Iain Dearg well; 


The loch I swam this evening 
(In which I nearly drowned), 

The little burn I forded, 
Marked Iain Liath’s ground. 


And yet, though every boulder 
And every patch of mud 
Is rich with Jain glory 
And drenched with Iain blood, 
The latest of the Iains, 
Heir to the honoured name, 
Regards his proud tradition 
With not a little shame; 


For in some far Valhalla, 

Roused from their well-earned sleep, 
I fear my kilted forbears 

Will break their swords and weep: 
An Tain, clad in trousers, 

And doubling down The Glen 
Wearing a respirator 

And carrying a Bren! 
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THE HEADSMAN OF THE REICH 


“T haven’t had a holiday since 1933—and now I’m going to work harder than ever.” 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 
Tuesday, April 28th.—House of Lords: 
The Spirit of Attack. 
House of Commons: India—Another 
Chapter 
Wednesday, April 29th.—House of Com- 
mons: Of Works and Planning. 


Thursday, April 30th.—House of Com- 
mons: War Damage Bill, Second 
Reading. 


Tuesday, April 28th—Mr. Hucu 
Datton, President of the Board of 
Trade, “caught it” again over fuel 
rationing. He was asked how many 
clerks would be wanted to carry out 
the work of registering, and granting 
rations, and the hundred-and-one 
things associated with the scheme 
gingerly offered a week earlier. 

With an entirely laudable—and very 
nearly convincing—effort to look non- 
chalant and casual, Mr. Datton 
beamed over the table at _ his 
questioners. 

“Ten to fifteen thousand temporary 
clerks,” he said, “will be required for 
six or eight weeks. After that, far 





Ll 
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“IN ENGLAND’S GREEN 
PLEASANT LAND” 
Mr. Strauss makes his debut as Parliamen- 


tary Secretary to the Ministry of Works 
and Buildings. 


AND 


fewer.” (He may have said “even 
fewer,” so hopeful did he appear.) 
“And,” asked the House coldly, 
“how much will all that cost?” 
“From £30,000 to £40,000 a week,” 
answered the President in very, very 
small type. 
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“Oho!” said the House in the 
largest of italics. Whereupon Mr. 
Da ton pleaded that, since there is to 
be a debate on the whole subject anon, 
he should not be pressed now to make 
any more precise statement. 

Clearly, fuel is highly combustible 
as a political topic. 

Sir James Lams covered himself 
with glory by putting this poser to a 
Minister who had given some figures to 
an inquiring colleague: “If the figures 
are common knowledge, why ask the 
question? If they are not, are they not 
of use to the enemy?” 

Sir JAMEs seemed pretty indignant 
about it all. The rest of the House 
indulged in what is etherically known 
as “’earty larter.” 

Questions over, Sir SrTarrorp 
Cripps, fresh back from his visit to 
India, read a long statement on the 
failure of his mission, which had been 
to persuade the Indian leaders to 
accept post-war Dominion status. 

Great lawyer that he is, he pointed 
out that although the dividend was 
being passed, everything resulting 
from his visit was not on the debit side. 
There was an accretion of goodwill 
among the Indians and better under- 
standing of Britain’s position, to go on 
the credit side. 

Even if the case was a little over- 
pleaded and the speech a trifle too 
long, it scarcely deserved the “crack” 
Mr. Gorpon MacDonatp, from the 
Opposition Front Bench, delivered. 

He assured Sir STAFFORD CRIPPS 
that he need not apologise for the 
failure of his mission—‘“‘which was 
one of the greatest in history.” Mr. 
MacDonaLp’s amiable tones and smile 
made it clear that he did not (too 
strictly) mean what he seemed to say. 

The entire debate was on much 
the same bouquet-casting scale. Few 
Members varied the programme by 
donating part-worn fruit or vegetables. 

Their Lordships showed a Spirit of 
Attack which would have satisfied the 
most avid reader (or writer) of the 
Sunday Press. The Duke of MonTROsE 
descended on Lord LEATHERS, Minister 
of War Transport, with a demand for 
producer - gas attachments for all 
motors. He received an assurance that 
10,000 commercial vehicles should be 
switched over at once. 

Rather astonishingly, this appeared 
to infuriate his Grace, who at once 
turned, rent, and _  affronted his 
Just 


astonished would-be benefactor. 
why, it was not clear. 

But in the end the Duke forced a 
division, in face of reproachful glances 
from the Government Benches, and 
defeated His Majesty’s Government 
by twenty votes to nineteen. Except 
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perhaps as raw material for Herr 
Doktor GoEBBELS—‘‘the plutocratic 
Government of CHURCHILL defeated” 
—it did not matter. But it showed that 
Scottish war commentators and Scot- 
tish dukes share the privilege of other 
great minds of thinking alike. Lord 





Mr. Amery, speaking in the debate on 
India, found satisfaction in taking the 
longer view. 


LEATHERS did not look too pleased at 
the initiation of the Second Affront. 

Wednesday, April 29th—When we 
were very young we (if we were 
properly nurtured) used to sing about a 
man who was sent to mow a meadow. 
The Commons House of Parliament 
(being supremely well nurtured by the 
Mother of Parliaments) sang this, or 
something very like it, to-day. 

Major Lyons started it with a tough- 
looking query about some official of 
the Ministry of Works and Buildings 
who had been sent to the United States 
to study building. Mr. Hicks, for the 
Ministry, said Yes, the man had gone, 
and would be away for eight weeks. 

“Pooh!” snorted Mr. ALFRED 
Bossom, who is himself an architect, 
“Pooh! It would take three or four 
men three or four months to do any- 
thing sensible about a subject like 
that!” 

Mr. Hicks made noncommittal 
noises, and was understood to 
announce, as a final shot, that his 
Department thought it a good idea, 
anyway. This did not seem to carry 
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“Yes, Madam, the management is economizing on the music, so 


the weight it ought (no doubt) to have 
done. 

Evidently, that particular meadow 
will be mowed with truly Transatlantic 
hustle—or the Ministry will be dis- 
appointed. Members showed that they 
had their own ideas which. 

The Ministerial niggardliness with 
its man-power (which some thought 
praiseworthy) was shown up by an 
immediately following answer, that the 
same Ministry employs 13,510, apart 
from industrial workers. The House 
whistled in amazement. “Hoarding!” 
rapped a Member, and Mr. Hicks 
blushed. 

Mr. GEOFFREY MANDER, who wears 
uneasily the gag normally imposed on 
a Parliamentary Private Secretary— 
to the Air Minister—did his stuff on 
the Bench behind the Treasury Bench, 
and then hurtled over to his more 
accustomed place on the Liberal 
Benches, there to ask awkward ques- 
tions of other Members 
Government. This protean act always 
fascinates and amuses the House. It 
seems to make life worth living for 
Mr. MANnDER too. 

The House settled: down to a 


of the . 
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discussion on—three guesses!—the 
Ministry of Works and Planning Bill. 
This seemed an Oriental act of justice 
on Mr. Hioxs, for it changed the name 
of his Ministry. 

The Second Reading of the Bill was 
moved, with learned polish, by Mr. 
Harry Srravss, extra Under-Secretary 
at the Ministry of Works and What- 
ever-it-is. 

During the sitting, mild Sir Percy 
Harris found it necessary to reprove 
with some heat Mr. ANDREW McLAREN, 
whose contributions to debate are 
largely sotto voce. Sir PERcy com- 
plained of the “running commentary” 
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SUMMER NUMBER, 1942 


will be published on May 18th, 
but, owing to the paper restric- 
tions, only a limited number will 
be issued. 

Regular readers wishing to 
secure a copy, who have not 
already placed an order with their 
newsagent, should do so at once. 
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I’m doing what I can.” 


offered by Mr. McLaren, which, said 
he, was ‘“‘most offensive.” 

Sir Percy cut short his speech and 
soon afterwards walked out of the 
Chamber. It was a good speech, and 
Sir Percy is a popular and earnest 
Member. Both deserved a better fate. 

Thursday, April 30th.—Ministers 
looked a little chastened to-day, from 
the knowledge that by-elections at 
Wallasey and Rugby—caused by the 
ennoblement of former Members—had 
gone against them. 

It was presumably coincidental that 
Mr. Hannau, who inclines to the 
superlative, asked Mr. ATTLER, Acting 
Prime Minister, this pithy question: 
“Is not the present condition of the 
world more utterly deplorable than 
anything that has existed since the 
fall of the Empire of Rome?” 

Mr. ATTLEE did not seem to think 
that two by-election swallows neces- 
sarily made a Winter of Political 
Discontent, still less the fall of an 
Empire. 

It was (surely) another coincidence 
that the business for the day was the 
Second Reading of the War Damage 
Bill. 
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“Yes, he caught it through being toughened-up just before he got his leave.” 


Experiences of a Junior Officer 


A Signal Success 





electricity and magnetism, I have always been 
profoundly interested in them. The telephone, in 
particular, has had no greater lover than I. In civilian life 
I had a telephone box with stained-glass windows erected 
in my garden, where I would often meditate on the wonders 
of induction. I had a telephone in my bath too, through 
which, by an ingenious adaptation, one could speak to 
oneself under water. Admittedly all this is beside the point. 
But it was natural that sooner or later in the course of 
my Army career I should post myself to some unwitting 
regiment as a signals officer. The Drabshire Yeomanry 
was the regiment I chose, mainly because on pressing 
Button B in a certain telephone kiosk in Drabchester I 
had once received 4s. 9d. in change, a small packet of 
butterscotch, and a ticket prophesying good fortune and 
romance in 1935. 


A sei I cannot actually claim to have invented 


My new C.O., Lieut.-Colonel Ganglion-Roberts, was a 
remarkable man. It was said that he had been recommended 
from the Royal Armoured Tram Corps, and certainly he 
still retained traces of that famous regiment. Often when 
walking along he made a loud humming noise, and in his 
daily tour of the barracks there were certain definite places 
where he would stand stock still for a few moments as 
though to allow passengers to board him. Sometimes on 
Saturdays he allowed one or two sanitary orderlies to 
mount on his shoulders. At our first interview he was not 
exactly encouraging. 

“What have you come here for?” he said. “We never 
asked for a signals officer. What do we want a signals 
officer for ?”’ 

“So that we can communicate with each other.” 

“Why? We’ve nothing to say to each other. Tchah!” 

With a jangling noise he rushed from the room. 
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Not at all discouraged, I got to work immediately. 
Within a short time I had covered the whole barracks with 
a network of telephones lines. There were lines from every 
office to every other office, the dining - hall had field- 
telephones on every table, the Colonel had nine telephones 
on his desk, and even the sanitary man had a line to 
himself. 

At first the Colonel was extremely hostile and spent a 
good deal of time cutting the lines with a pair of shears. 
Then one morning he came up to me in a curiously humble 
way and said ‘Look here, Pinwright, do you reaily mean 
to say that people can speak on these things? I mean, if 
I spoke into one end of the telephone could you really 
hear me at the other?” 

I assured him this was so. ‘I arranged a demonstration. 
Of course, as it happened, we could not hear each other 
at all, but this did not matter. The principle was the 
same. 

The Colonel’s conversion was com- 
plete. He became enthusiastic to the 
point of mania. He installed thirty-one 
telephones in his office. He had a line 
run up the chimney so that if the 
chimney were being swept he could 
keep in touch with the sweep. A 
continual ringing of bells could be 
heard coming from the _ barracks. 
Several people in the neighbouring 
town lost their reason. 

Then someone told the Colonel about 
wireless. It came as a shock to both 
of us to find that the Army had been 
using it for some time. We indented 
for some sets and for days after they 
arrived we were happy as sandboys, 
tuning in, tuning out, and training 
wireless operators to do the same. 
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After a fortnight we felt ourselves 
sufficiently advanced to have a wire- 
less “scheme.” 

It was a proud momerit when the 
long line of vehicles, each with its 
nodding aerial, moved out of barracks 
and dispersed about the neighbouring 
moors. Then we began to tune in. 
The object of the scheme was that 
every set should tune into every other 
set, so that if everyone spoke at once 
no one would know if anyone was 
speaking with his mouth full or not. 

The Colonel and I halted our trucks 
about three miles from each other and 
began the attempt. We tuned this way, 
we tuned that, but not a sound came 
through except our own laboured 
breathing. Then, quite suddenly— 

“Hullo, Ganglion-Roberts calling. 
Over.” 

“Hullo, Pinwright answering. Over.” 

“Hullo. Is that. you? Over.” 

“Hullo. Is that you? Over.” 

“Hullo. Over.” 

“Hullo. Over.” 

After about ten minutes of this I 
lost patience. Seizing a motor-bicycle 
I went off to find the Colonel. He must 
have had the same idea, because when 
I reached his truck he was not there. 
I took up the headphones. 
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“Hullo. Pinwright calling. Over.” 
“Hullo. Ganglion-Roberts answering. Over.” 
“Hullo. Over.” 
“Hullo. Over.” 


We must both have lost patience at the same moment, 
because when I got back to my truck I found the Colonel 
had got back to his. 


Hullo. Over.” 
“Hullo. Over.” 
“Hullo. Over.” 
“Hullo. Over.” 


Had not the Germans landed at that particular moment 
I doubt if we should ever have got out of that deadlock. 


° ° 


“Rabbit Breeding Does.”—Advertisement. 
Not always, it doesn’t. 
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“And what else does your mother want for her birthday, 
dear, besides a nice piece of haddock?” 





_———————— 
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Industrial 


° II 


letters I have received from 

readers anxious to express their 

gratitude for my disclosures relat- 
ing to industrial unrest it would appear 
either that my address is unknown or 
that the most profound apathy prevails. 
Once again, therefore, and with a 
heightened sense of my responsibilities 
I dip into the Suggestions Box of the 
Snacker and Diplocket Small Things 
Co. (1928), Ltd., and extract a handful 
of human documents. I make these 
further revelations not because, as has 
been rather ungenerously suggested in 
some quarters, I wish to set myself up 
as a rival to Professor John Hilton, 
but because without them this article 
could never have been written. 

“Is it not. high time,” writes 
Mechanic No. 7704, “that some con- 
sideration was given to the re-siting of 
the works canteen? Its present position 
is most inequitable, being forty or fifty 
yards nearer to ‘C’ shop than ‘B’ 
shop, in which I work. Asa result the 
distribution of sweetmeats and cigar- 
ettes is also inequitable. A few months 
ago we workers of ‘B’ shop organized 
(in self-defence) a widespread system 
of espionage with reconnaissance units 
and patrols of young apprentices to 
note the arrival of tobacconists’ and 
confectioners’ delivery-vans. Only by 
these drastic measures, resulting in a 
considerable wastage of man-power, 
were we able to reach the canteen in 
time to compete effectively for such 
wares as are available. Unfortunately 


~ 


Jes. by the number of 


Relations 


the workers of ‘C’ shop have now 
resorted to similar methods to restore 
their positional advantage, and the 
whole business is degenerating into 
bitter internecine warfare. I have 
taken the trouble to ascertain the true 
geographic centre of the works, and I 
find it to be occupied by the main 
boilers. These could be quite easily 
dismantled and erected elsewhere to 
make room for the canteen and to put 
an end to a situation which is becoming 
daily more intolerable.” 

“Now that my sister has been called 
up,” writes Thelma Bracegirdle, “‘there 
is no one to look after great-grand- 
father, and that is why I have been 
away from work this past fortnight. 
He is so feeble that he cannot be left. 
Do you think I could leave him in the 
créche attached to the works each 
morning? He would be quite happy 
there with his bottles and would cause 
no trouble for anyone. I know it would 
be a bit irregular, but it would help 
the war effort and get rid of an awk- 
ward bottleneck.” 

The third note is irrelevant. It 
pleads: “Attack in the West—Now!” 
and is signed “‘ Ardent Anti-Hitlerite.” 

“We girl workers of Fitting Shop 
3A have done our level best to make 
our workroom as homely as possible 
—to mention only the antimacassars, 
the slippers, the lamp-shades and the 
aspidistra. We find that we work 
better in this comfortable atmosphere. 
Unfortunately the illusion is shattered 
by certain ill-mannered mechanics who 
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actually wear their caps indoors and 
object to Tabby and the kittens. Can 
nothing be done to help us?” 

“T have just been reading about 
Lawrence of Arabia,” states another 
note, “and it appears that he had an 
excellent system for fixing the wages 
of his Arab recruits. Lawrence kept a 
sack of gold coins in his tent, and each 
Arab was allowed to take for his share 
only as much as he could grasp in one - 
lucky dip. This system eliminated all 
book-keeping and costing-clerks, and 
saved paper that would otherwise have 
been used for ledgers, time-cards and 
wage-packets. I think it would go well 
here—for the duration. (Signed) Tom 
(‘Kid’) Upcart, Ex-Heavyweight box- 
ing champion, South Suffolk.” 

The last note comes from Worker 
2059 and reads: ‘‘Last week, as no 
doubt you are aware, the factory was 
visited by a Cabinet Minister, two 
Allied diplomats and several members 
of the R.A.F. They were given every 
opportunity to inspect the interesting 
processes of glinting, soofling and 
aileron-fugging. How do you reconcile 
this with your refusal to permit the 
two hundred and fifty-three members 
of the Mawlish Glee Club, of which Iam 
secretary, to make a similar tour of 
inspection? Is this sort of thing 
democracy? I felt pretty sore, I can 
tell you, when I was informed that 
after travelling many miles at my 
invitation they were all turned away 
at the lodge gates.” 





ANOTHER 


National Waste Paper Contest, 
on the same lines as the suc- 
cessfully record-breaking one 
held in January, began on May 
Ist and closes on July 3lst. 
There are several differences 
in the conditions. This time 
boroughs are competing only 
with boroughs, urban councils 
with urban councils, and rural 
councils with rural councils. 
The total prize-money to be won 
is £10,000, £2,500 of it in 
Scotland. The winners will be 
those local authorities that collect 
the heaviest weight of waste 
paper per thousand of the 
population; and the disposal of 
the prizes this time is left to 
the entire discretion of the 
local authorities concerned. But 
it is likely that you will still 
be helping your local charities, 
as well as the war effort, by 


SAVING ALL WASTE PAPER 
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“T’ve been driving for over a month and you're the first to offer any serious criticism.” 


Commando 


HERE was half a moon weli hidden in a wall of 
mist that froze, 
As we came among the shallows by the shore; 
And we climbed the dunes unspotted just before the 
rumpus rose, 
When the lights went up and lead began to pour. 


We could hear a Hun say “Halten!”—which was taken as 
their cue 
By the lads who’d cut the passage through the wire; 
And an emma-gee that opened after most of us were 
through 
Did a “halten” after half a second’s fire. 


We were up against a pill-box, we were giving them 
grenades; 
I was in a trench and swiping with a cosh; 


. 


There were cracking bursts from “tommies,” there were 
silent stabbing blades— 
And a crop of absentees among the Boche. 


There were beams that broke the darkness in a dance of 
blinded fear; 
There were giant ghosts that scudded out beyond; 
There were batteries heiling Hitler—and I think they sank 
the pier 
When our mob was half-way home across the pond. 


There were some who stopped some iron, though they say 
we brought ’em back, 
And the Navy groused at playing puss outside; 
But we found there’s no defence as good as hand-to-hand 
attack ... 
Watch the weather for the turning of the tide! 
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The Pre-Raphaelites 


In The Pre-Raphaelite Tragedy (JONATHAN CaPE, 10/6) 
Mr. Wiiu1aM Gaunt has treated with remarkable skill and 
lucidity a fascinating but complicated theme—the formation 
of an artistic coterie, and the later history of its members 
after time and temperament had scattered them in different 
directions. The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood was founded 
by Dante GaBriEL Rossetti, HoLman Hunt and JoHN 
Mixais, when they were very young and full of ardour and 
defiance. The objects of their scorn were RAPHAEL, Sir 
JosHuA REYNOLDS, industrialism and established institu- 
tions in general. The objects of their enthusiasm were the 
romantic poets, the Gothic and religious revival, CARLYLE 
and Rusk3, the revolutionary spirit of 1848, and fidelity 
to fact. Their first pictures, in which there was very little 
fidelity to anything recognizable by most Victorians as a 
fact, drew savage attacks from the Press. Ruskin came to 
their rescue, championing them in letters to The Times, 


and calling on MixiatIs with Mrs. Ruskin. Mux.ats fell in: 


love with Mrs. RusKIN, her marriage was annulled, and she 
became the wife of Mitiais, who now began to drift away 
from the Brotherhood, and was soon to make his peace with 
society and become the wealthiest and most popular painter 
of the age. Meanwhile Rossetti was living in Blackfriars, 
in what he called “delightful rooms,” from which when the 
tide was up and the dome of St. Paul’s shone in the sun 
the view was bracing enough, but which were more often 
enveloped in fog besides being filled daily with unpleasant 
fumes as the tide receded from the mud-banks beneath. 
Rossetti had undoubtedly more genius than any of the 
other pre-Raphaelites, but it had to be nourished in the 
stagnant gloom which pervades his pictures and most of 
his verse. Perhaps because he was a Latin he carried the 
Victorian opposition of flesh and spirit to its logical 
extreme, conducting a lifelong affair with a pretty but 
commonplace and mercenary woman, Fanny CoRNFORTH, 
while treating ELIZABETH SIDDAL as a spiritual abstraction, 
the Beatrice of a second Dante, until their belated marriage, 
which she survived only two years. 

RossEtt1’s religion of love did not appeal to Hotman 
Hunt, who was of Puritan stock. Having come to the 
conclusion that art existed only to serve Christianity, and 
still holding to the Brotherhood’s belief in fidelity to fact, 
he went to incredible pains, fully and delightfully described 
by Mr. Gaunt, to get the detail in his religious pictures 
accurate. While painting “The Light of the World ” he sat 
for hours under a full moon, his feet in a sack of straw and 
a flickering candle by his side. For “The Scapegoat” he 
went to Palestine, where he planted himself on the shore of 
the Dead Sea, a white goat on the beach in front of him, and 
in the crook of his left arm a double-barrelled rifle to deal 
with any marauding Arabs who might prove too much for 
his single bodyguard. “You can see it is a peculiar goat by 
the droop of its ears,” said the tactful wife of an unenthusi- 
astic picture-dealer when Hunt returned to London. 

The ardour and fascination of RossErrt on those occasions 
when he broke from his dream into the outside world revived 
the pre-Raphaelite movement in 1856, with two new 
associates, WILLIAM Morris and BurNE-JONES, at that 
time Oxford undergraduates. Mr. Gaunt’s general con- 
clusion about the pre-Raphaelites is that ‘they would not 
adapt themselves to their age.” There is, however, a good 
deal to be said for the opposite view that the pre-Raphaelites 
in their cloudy emotionalism responded very sensitively, 
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each in his own way, to the complicated moods of the time. 
RossETTI expressed the Victorian nostalgia for spiritualized 
sex, Hotman Hunt for the religious certitude which the 
scientists were undermining, and WILLIAM Morris for a 
vanished England, “where was merry talk and music 
when the hunting-carles came back.” The fact that 
Wixt1AM Morris became for a time a Socialist agitator 
is not enough to distinguish him in kind from the other 
pre-Raphaelites. When, on a closer acquaintance with 
working-men, he realized that in order to change the social 
system it was necessary first to change the individuals who 
composed it, he returned to his true vocation, that of a 
craftsman, and spent his last years in producing beautifully 
printed and extremely expensive editions of Chaucer and 
other medizval classics. Morris, Rosserri once said, 
“would not give a penny toa beggar.” He was not interested 
in his fellow-creatures, and the impulse behind his political 
work was little more than a desire to revive the merry 
England of his fancy. Life being what it is, it was the fox- 
hunting lover of high society, Mriiais, who alone among 
the pre-Raphaelites reached the masses, millions of whom 
were gladdened by chromo-lithographic reproductions of 
his child pictures, “Cinderella,” ‘‘ Puss in Boots,” ‘‘Cherry 
Ripe,” and, above all, ‘“‘ Bubbles.” HK. 





Roosevelt—Dictator or Democrat ? 


“The best government,” said THoMAs JEFFERSON, “is 
the one that governs least’’; and though in perilous times 
there have to be checks on liberty, it is not forgotten in 
America that there have also to be checks on government. 
To the twenty-two million supporters of WILLKIE massed 
behind RoosEvELT, the bogy of dictatorship aroused by 
every strong president is one worth facing and laying; and 
this has been done with outstanding clarity and competence 
in a “critical defence” by Mr. GERALD W. JOHNSON. 
Politics, Mr. Jounson feels, is an art and should be 
practised by politicians, not business men. It is the 
Procrustean bed provided by Big Business for the average 
man that has brought into being the New Deal, which is, 
roughly, an effort to provide the average man with a bed 
made to the measure of his humanity. How this policy, 
equally displeasing to the company promoter and the 
communist, came to be evolved by FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT 
and produced in the hour of America’s extremity, is 
the natural climax of Roosevelt: An American Study 
(Hamitton, 10/6). Immediate issues apart, the book’s 
political sagacity renders it unusually interesting; and its 
value in the English edition is notably enhanced by Professor 
D. W. Brocan’s introduction and notes. H. P. E. 





Revolution in Egypt 


Paper-saving should have a great effect on English 
literature. Writers will pause before letting two words do 
the work of one. There will be no more rambling novels, 
quite lost in their own convolutions, no more prolixity, no 
more superfluous adjectives: the prospett is enchanting. 
After all, it is not every day that War and Peace requires to 
be written, and many novels like Miss Joan GRANT’S new 
one would plainly be better for compression. As it stands, 
The Eyes of Horus (METHUEN, 9/6) is only fairish. After a 
mystical preamble, taken at rather less than walking-pace, 
the story gathers speed. In Egypt there was once upon a 
time a liberal revolution. It occurred to a number of people 
in a distant province that nations are better ruled through 
benevolence than through fear. This province became in 
time a sanctuary for the oppressed and the high-principled, 
and presently the leaven worked and feeling began to rise 
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THE STRESS OF WAR 


Our GARDEN SUBURB BENDS TO THE STORM, 


F. H. Townsend, May 8th, 1918 


io? 


in other parts of the land. It begins as an aristocratic 
movement, and so Miss GRANT’sS view shows palaces and 
temples, State barges on the Nile, the Royal Embalmer’s 
workshop, the vicious Heir-Apparent’s pleasure - house, 
battlefields and throne-rooms, and country-houses. The 
loftiness of their ideals does not dispense the idealists from 
the need to resort to the usual underground methods. There 
are disguises and intrigues, persons smuggled in and 
persons smuggled out, though not (which is curious) the 
sense of resistance or at least inertia which makes a drama 
out of revolution. Miss GRant’s comedy is more evident 
in small things than in large, and her characters are generally 
most agreeable, though—in spite of an agility in dream-time 
that should make them practically four-dimensional— 
generally slightly flat. J. 8. 


“And Like Another Helen... .” 


The extraordinary blend of Joan or Arc and MARIE 
CoRELLI that produced the greatest American best-seller 
and the bloodiest American war of the past, offers a 


psychological problem of unusual interest and difficulty. 
Mr. Forrest WILson, who has obviously enjoyed accumu- 
lating rare material for a full-dress biography of Harriet 
BEECHER STOWE, never seems quite to have made up his 
mind how far the author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin was “‘God’s 
anointed handmaiden ” and how far the assiduous exploiter 
of a lucrative talent for fiction. Undoubtedly his Crusader 
in Crinoline (HuTCHINSON, 18/-), who was a spiritually 
humble though intellectually opinionated woman, had little 
leisure and less training for such scrutiny—but it would 
undoubtedly have become her biographer to have had more. 
His unsparing research has agreeably flood-lit two visits to, 
England, where the authoress was officially ignored and 
unofficially greeted by QuEEN Victoria and where her 
husband made a genuine debut as a “witness” by denounc- 
ing, at an anti-slavery meeting in Exeter Hall, the hypocrisy 
that demanded abolition and bought four-fifths of the 
American slave-grown cotton-crop. Yet the biographer 
who praises this courageous gesture has nothing but scorn 
for ‘“‘Oswatomie” Brown, who deliberately gave his life for 
the cause out of which Mrs. SrowE made a career. H. P. E. 
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Our War-Time Query Corner 


Q. There has been a good deal of 
speculation among us recently as to 
the réle that will be played in the post- 
war reconstruction of Britain by such 
purely war-time phenomena as surface 
shelters, barrage balloons, etc. Are 
any steps being taken to secure their 
future use? 

SKIPLEY AND MovsEWELL LaDIEs’ 
Stupy CIRcLE. 


A. The question is one which 
thinking readers all over the country 
must have been asking themselves, and 
we may now reveal that expert post- 
war planners are already hard at work 
upon its solution. Surface shelters, it 
has been suggested, will carry on as 
local night - clubs, their flat roofs, 
fenced about with railings made from 
tanks and other armaments melted 
down for the purpose, serving in the 
day-time as play-pens for the nation’s 
babies, which thus, by this earliest 
possible contact with the world about 
them, receive their first lesson in 
citizenship; while groups of barrage 
balloons in ring formation are to 
be used to hold in position gigantic 
ground-sheets which will hang poised 
above the more vital of our national 
cricket grounds so that test matches of 
the future may be played to a finish, 
regardless of the weather. The disposal 
of minor objects (tin hats, cardboard 
gas-mask containers, identity cards, 
etc.) will be left largely to the dis- 
cretion of the individual, though 
advisory committees will, no doubt, 
be set up to guide the public as to their 
best use. 


* * * * * 


Q. In furnishing our little austerity 
nest, I do so want to have things 
attractive and quaint even if we cannot 
afford luxuries on account of the 
increased purchase-tax. Can you tell 
me of any artistic little touches in the 
way of table decoration, etc., which 
would come within our means? We are 
city dwellers and my husband, in 
civilian life, travels in tomato sauce. 

Mrs. NEwLy-WEp oF 1942. 


A. The exigencies of war-time 
budgeting close to you, it is true, the 
possibilities of walking-sticks, hand- 
made fur rugs, electric dry-shavers, 
sensitized papers, busts, reliefs and 
ornamental plinths, yet some very 
pleasing effects may still be had from 
the odds and ends which lie to hand 


Ask Evangeline! 


in every home, however rudimentary. 
The covers of old ration-books make 
an admirable table decoration, cut into 
strips which are glued to form longer 
threads, then arranged in festoons 
about the table or made to droop from 
some central vase upon which is 
balanced a single large stone, such as 
can be picked up any day along any 
unadopted road, enamelled a cheerful 
orange-red as a little tribute to your 
husband’s peace-time job. Old high- 
tension batteries decorated with stick- 
printing are definitely quaint too, and 
while nothing that could count as 
salvage must ordinarily be used, of 
course, there can be no harm in keeping 
back a few fish-bones occasionally (the 
longer the better) to be employed, 
grouped symmetrically, as a permanent 
centre-piece. 

Another happy thought is the gilding 
of old boots and shoes. These are 
hung up against the wall and filled 
with mustard-and-cress, sown on a 
concealed flannel. , 

One bride we know substitutes for 
the usual iron door-stop a prettily 
painted jam jar, filled with privet 
twigs. By a rather delightful arrange- 
ment of hers, the husband, whenever he 
trips over the twigs in the black-out 
and uses a certain adjective, is required 
to produce a penny and drop it at once 
into their National Savings money-box. 
It is little schemes like these that make 
all the difference in married life. Try 
to think of some yourself, and mean- 
while—congratulations, Mrs. N.-W.! 


H * * * * 


Q. My late sister, for many years a 
snake-charmer, left in our charge a 
small python, named Fanny, whom we 
brought away with us, when we were 
blitzed out of our home in Bermondsey, 
in a box specially constructed to give 
the appearance of a portable gramo- 
plone. It has not been easy keeping 
her in furnished rooms, as we have been 
obliged to smuggle upstairs our milk 
and meat rations in an old suéde 
knitting-bag of mine, letting her out 
only for an hour or so at odd times in 
the bedroom when we knew our land- 
lady to be elsewhere. However, since 
my husband took a bath two nights 
ago, our pet has been missing, and we 
feel certain she must have made her 
way down the waste-pipe in the bath- 
room, as there has been trouble with 
the overflow since then; and also 


inquisitiveness with regard to pipes, 


holes, etc., was always a failing of 
Fanny’s. What do you advise us to do ? 
Out of respect to my sister’s memory, 
we feel we must leave no avenue 
unexplored. I should add too that, 
though she has made things difficult 
for us, my husband is genuinely 
attached to Fanny. We do not like to 
mention anything to our landlady. 
(Mrs.) MaBet LINSEED. 


A. A hitch of this kind was almost 
bound to occur. Your best course, 
unless there has already been decisive 
action from other quarters, will be to 
locate all waste - pipe exits, retain 
uninterrupted control of the bathroom 
by any method which seems con- 
venient, then, while one stands by in 
some strategic garden position com- 
manding all drains, the other, using 
either stirrup-pump or electric vacuum, 
keeps up a strong sucking-out action 
over the bath waste-hole, which, if it 
does not bring the reptile speedily to 
light, should at least awaken her to a 
more active stocktaking of her position. 
Another scheme, if there is any 
particular music to which pythons are 
susceptible and you are in possession of 
a bona fide gramophone, would be to 
play certain tunes repeatedly at the 
various waste-pipe exits, accounting for 
your action, should it lead to undesir- 
able notice from other lodgers, by 
explaining that you are testing the 
acoustic properties of the instrument. 

Having never actually sought the 
company of pythons in the past, we are 
a little out of touch with the social 
tastes of these creatures; speaking as 
the uninformed, however, we would say 
that until you had a home of your own 
again in which she could explore at 
will, Fanny might be happier in some 
safe north -country reptile - house. 
Mr. Linseed could visit her. 


* * * *# * 


Q. Since receiving his income -tax 
demand, my father, a retired sugar- 
broker, has been behaving rather oddly, 
writing letters to the papers under the 
pseudonyms “Late Colonel, R.F.A.” 
and “‘Two Working Mothers”—always 
a sign of despondency with him—and 
reading aloud things like Walt Whit- 
man’s I Should Like to Go and Live 
With the Animals. I have tried to 
coax him to thin the onions or begin a 
little bedding-out, and the Vicar has 
added his mite, but to no purpose. He 
says it is the curt impersonality of the 
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whole technique that gets his goat (as 
he puts it). Could you suggest any line 
of argument we might try ? 

(Miss) E. G. SPENCER-CARDIGAN. 


A. Like other warm-hearted tax- 
payers, your father is repelled by the 
apparent indifference of the Inland 
Revenue authorities to his sacrifices, an 
impression which a more direct personal 
appeal on their part could at once 
remove. You might assure Mr. S.-C. 
that the bringing together of the tax- 
payer and_tax-gatherer upon a more 
friendly footing will be no small part 
of our post-war reconstruction effort. 
Demands, I am told, will be more in 
the nature of a greetings telegram, 
while each township will hold its 
““Income-Tax Week,” a festive season 
during which, to the strains of a 
military band swinging “Pay It With 
Music,” even the most grudging will be 
won over to submit their dues cheer- 
fully when they see that they are to 
receive Sir Kingsley Wood’s personal 
signature in receipt. Another sug- 
gestion is that the authorities may 
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organize some recognizable insignia of 
reward on the lines of Army decorations 
—+e.g., badges to be worn on the lapel 
by those whose returns reach a certain 
figure, armlets for those who have 
never put the Inland Revenue per- 
sonnel to the inconvenience of a final 
appeal, and so on. By this means, it 
would be no uncommon thing to find 
men with limited incomes, like your 
father, deliberately falsifying their 
returns in an attempt to get into the 
super-tax class. 


Q. In a recent talk to typists we 
were told that “doorstep” holidays 
would be the thing this year, and that 
it would do us more good to lie on the 
grass under the trees than to crowd the 
railways going to Blackpool. Can you 
tell us where people whose gardens 
have been dug for victory are to lie, 
as the only pieces of grass left in 
our district are the bits in front of 
the petrol-filling station and in the 
cemetery? There are trees in some of 
the roads on the new housing estate, 
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but these rise directly from fhe pave- 
ment and, being enclosed with fencing, 
would be difficult to lie under. 

(Miss) Guapys Borrey. 


A. You must not take things too 
literally. ‘Lying on the grass ‘under 
the trees” would include sitting on 
walls from which railings have been 
removed, standing motionless in queues 
of all kinds, leaning against fences 
enclosing allotments, swinging upon 
the chain-barriers of bus stops, or, in 
fact, any one of those amusements now 
to be enjoyed by the city holiday- 
maker, prominent among which this 
summer will be aquatic sports of every 
type. Emergency Water Supplies are 
within the reach of all, and there 
should be some good city bathing, even 
for the novice, as the L.C.C. has 
already equipped the Bond Street and 
certain other tanks with life-belts. 


Q. Now that travel abroad is a 


thing of the past, I would like, for 
sentimental reasons, to grow a sprig of 
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edelweiss.e How do I go about it? Also 
I have a number of Indian clubs and 
an alpenstock. If I used them to fix 
in the ground, what sort of thing would 
climb up them ? 
Bronze MEDALLIST, 
CHAMONIX, 1924. 


A. It would depend upon the 
fauna common to your district. I 
could imagine a whole community of 
ants or earwigs making at once for the 
clubs, while your alpenstock should be 
popular with any type of climber from 
the mealy bug to the runner bean. 
Athletic kittens, definitely allergic to 
any non-resisting object found in a 
vertical position, would also enjoy the 
clubs. 

With regard to your first query, we 
contend that sprigs of edelweiss are 
well within the scope of any agile 
gardener. Some suitably inaccessible 
fragment of masonry is chosen out from 
the facade of one’s house, the mortar 
chipped from between the bricks (in 
blitzed areas this part of the routine 
will be unnecessary), and the plantlet 
deftly inserted. A firm tilth of mixed 
rubble and table salt is now super- 
imposed (the Alpine milieu) and your 
edelweiss is ready for growth. Moisten 
occasionally from an upper window, 
allowing the water to drain away 
naturally through the bricks. Should 
difficulty be experienced in obtaining 
contact with the site selected, a 
suspended seat-platform which can be 
raised or lowered after the manner of 
a breeches buoy will be required, or 
else some light scaffolding structure 
such as could be contrived at home 
from a series of disearded venetian 
blinds. If the house is not your own 
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property, by the way, it might be as 
well to ascertain your legal position 
before venturing. 


* * * * * 


Q. A few nights back an alarming 
figure with its face and hands blackened 
forced an entry through my bedroom 
window, tearing down the black-out 
curtains and pouncing upon me, rifle 
in hand, as I cowered in the bed. In 
answer to my screams, the figure 
remarked, “It’s only Frank,” thus 
proving to be my husband whom I had 
been given to understand was out on 
Home Guard duty. I am told this 
kind of thing is common in districts 
where detachments of Home Guard 
Commandos have been formed. On 
succeeding nights I have been unable 
to sleep, partly from sustained shock, 
partly for the noise of bodies bumping 
upon the floor of the scullery, where my 
husband alleged he and his companions 


were practising unarmed combat. I _ 


am not lacking in patriotism but I 
cannot feel that our menfolk’s creeping 
about the streets in gym-shoes and 
making assaults on their own houses 
in the dead of night is going to be of 
any real value to the war-effort. What 
is your opinion ? 
(Mrs.) Mona Horsey. 


A. Increased taxation on enter- 
tainments and liquor is leading many 
of the middle-aged to employ their 
leisure in these more spirited and 
vigorous forms of recreation. Our 


advice is that you treat the matter in 
the light of a harmless prank. In fact 
considerable fun might be had by both 
of you if, without warning Mr. Horsey, 
you were to enter a little into the spirit 
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of his play next time your local 
H.G.C.s bring off a raid. Long-handled 
shovels, flue-brushes, rolling-pins, are 
all good weapons of defence, and this 
would lend more point to the exercise. 
With regard to war values, I should 
say that activities of the type described 
do at least keep the civilian population 
on the qui vive. 
# tt # # # 


Q. There has been a bit of 
unpleasantness in our house since the 
soap rationing came in, as Grandpa 
seems to think he owes it to his country 
not to wash. He has not washed since 
the rationing was announced, except 
his feet, which he merely soaked in 
methylated spirit, making out that it 
was an old Basque custom. When we 
try to argue with him, he keeps on ~ 
saying we are not as tough as the 
Russians. Is it your opinion that the 
Government meant us to go to these 
lengths? It may be all right in May 
but we have the warmer months still 
ahead. ARTHUR DUMBELL. 


A. The bad feeling of which you 
complain results simply from lack of 
unanimity in applying yourselves, as a 
family, to winning the war. If the old 
gentleman’s example were followed by 
all, you would soon cease to notice 
anything unpleasant. As a matter of 
fact instances are recorded of Asiatic 
monasteries and lazar settlements 
where the inhabitants have remained 
unwashed for as long as forty years. 
It is just a question of what one is 
accustomed to. 

N.B.—Another very old Basque 
custom is to massage the scalp with 
fresh butter, but there is no sense in 
carrying things too far. 
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